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EDUCATION OF THE SOLAR PLEXUS. 


Piexus.—A network of nerves.— Webster. 

GaNGLIon.—A natural enlargement [like a knot], 
occurring somewhere in the course of a nerve.— Web- 
ster’. 

SEMILUNAR GANGLION.—A large irregular ganglion 
of the great sympathetic nerve, situated in the lower 
part of the chest. 

SoLar PLexvus.—A sun-shaped net-work of nerves 
within which is included the Semilunar ganglion. 

—See Wilson’s Anatomy, p. 457. 


rP\HE truth that the Semilunar ganglion of 
4 the Solar Plexus is the true heart—the 
central organ of the soul—has a very impor- 
tant bearing on the subject of education. 
Heretofore the principal attention in education 
has been devoted to the brain. From the 
common school up to the University the labor 
is to develop and train the mind as an individ- 
ual affair, having no distinct and intimate con- 
nection with a life and intelligence back of it- 
self. But if there is another and more impor- 
tant materia! organ of intelligence and thought 
than the brain; if the faculties of the mind 
root back in the heart ; if through the Semilu- 
uar ganglion they open to God and the interi- 
or world of spiritual life and power; then we 
seeat once that the common standard of edu- 
cation is a false one, and that its results are 
superficial. We see that asa prime requisite 
to a well-developed, thoroughly-disciplined 
brain, we need a well developed, educated and 
powerful Solar Plexus and Semilunar ganglion. 

Thus the basis of education is changed. 
The Solar Plexus becomes the center of inter- 
est, and the question more important than all 
others in human culture are the state and con- 
nections of this vitalorgan. If these are right, 
all else will become right. his is the center 
from which our life and intelligence are organ- 
ied. It is the “ post in the middle” of all 
our faculties. All the faculties that are in the 
brain are also in the Solar Plexus in a more 
refined and dynamic form. ‘Thought, affec- 
hon, moral character, will-power—all are 
there. More than this. here is the Spirit 
_ or interior gas which controls and works these 
faculties—that inspires them and gives to their 
action its good or evil purpose. There we are 
mcontact with the beings of the invisible 
world. Christ announced a great scientific 
truth which has its basis in material fact, as 
Well as spiritual, when he said, ‘‘ Out of the 
heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adul- 
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| teries, fornications, thefts, false-witness, blas- |in the individual, and with like result. A vie- 
_phemies.” All that is said in the Bible about tory in the spirit which casts down evil and gives 
|the heart rests on this same basis of absolute joy to the heavenly part, is commonly a signal 
of wo to the earthly. While evil can retain 
From this stand-pvint we see the necessity its seat in the central life of the soul, the every- 
day surface consciousness is left in peace. 
But when the spirit wakes from its dormancy 
‘and expels the rule of selfishness and sin, then 
glia. Principles should be developed which | look out for storms and earthquakes in the out- 
shall be as definite in their action and results| ward. Thus there is ground for the temporary 
as are those now applied to the education of | co-existence of joy and pain, arising from the 
the brain and intellect. This must be done. | very prevalence of good. 
Education has never been integrally organized.| For examples of the truth of this position 
It has never had a scientific center. This | note first, the case of Christ, whose spiritual 
philosophy and this physiological truth give it| victory in which he said, “* Now is the judg- 
acenter, and point the way to an organic| ment of this world; now shall the prince of 
system. If we ever found a College or Uni- | this world be cast out,’’ was followed directly 
versity we shall give the highest chair of sci-|by a period of suffering and crucifixion in 
ence to the Professor of the Practical and| which he exclaimed, “* My God! my God! 
Theoretical Philosophy of the Solar Plexus. | why hast thou forsaken me ?”” The joy of con- 
: ‘quest was in him, although enveloped for the 
moment in a cloud of pain produced by the 
very fact of his victory. Again the example 
of the nation at the present time is a perfect 
confirmation of the principle stated. As long as 
slavery ruled at its capital, there was outward 
peace and prosperity: but when the heart of 
the nation rose to expel the demon from its 
central seat, then there was joy for the spirit, 
but wo and wrath upon the body of the land. 
The concluding point to be observed for the 
encouragement of persons in trouble is that 
this wo and wrath are not lasting. The devil 
knows that even in the most outward sphere 
he has but a short time. ‘The spirit will carry 
the day. Probably the sharper the suffering 
the quicker the rebound. Christ’s three days 
of darkened anguish brought him to the door 
of ineffable peace and resurrection. So may 
it be for the nation and all who suffer for the 
truth. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE OF TROUBLE. 


EOPLE in trouble are sometimes told to 

draw comfort from such maxims as these : 
** When things come to the worst they always 
mend ;” “It is the darkest time just before 
day,” &c. However difficult it may be for 
persons in hot water to discern any refrigera- 
tive properties in these proverbs at the time, 
there is after all a foundation in them of sci- 
entific truth. Paul points at the same appar- 
ent paradox in saying, ‘ When I am weak, 
then am I strong ;”’ which is much the same as 
saying that when a man is pretty well used up 
by affliction he may be in the most promising 
condition of happiness. 

The explanation of this seeming contradic- 
tion is in the fact that our life is two-fold, in- 
ward, and outward; and that the susceptibili- 
ties to trouble or joy in the two departments 
do not always agree, but may be acted upon 
differently and tell a different story at the | 
same time. In that case the inward man will 
rejoice and triumph while the outward man is 


a. 


THE 20th OF FEBRUARY. 

rT \HIS Anniversary of Communism was 
in trouble. An incident related in the book observed with appropriate ceremonies at 
of Revelation is instructive on this point. It! Oneida and Wallingford, and even by the few 
is said that on a certain occasion, there was friends who comprise what they call the “‘ Sha- 
war in heaven, and the devil and his angels! ker Community,” at the New York agency. 

were cast out of heaven into the earth. Then| At Oneida, the Hall was prettily decorated 
follows: ‘ Therefore rejoice, ye heavens, and|by Mr. Aiken and others with festoons of ever- 
ye that dwell in them. Wo to the inhabiters | greens and flowers. The walls were hung 
of the earth and of the sea! for the devil is come| with pictures, and in the absence of J. H. 
down unto you, having great wrath, because Noyes his portrait was placed conspicuously 
he knoweth that he hath but a short time.’ |in the arch of the proscenium wreathed in 
Here was occasion for rejoicing and wo respec- flowers. A Christmas tree occupied the 
tively in different places for the same cause. | center of the floor, hung with presents, most 
Now heaven and earth form a duality which of them trifles, but none the less acceptable 
repeats itself in every man. And the same on that account to the children (into which 











war that is here recorded may, nay does, oceur!class the whole Community chose for the 
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time being to resolve themselves); and a 
couple of hours were spent in sociable inter- 
mingling and the distribution of gifts, while 
the brass band discoursed occasional music 
At 11 o’clock the tree was 
removed, the people dispersed, and the Hall 
was given up to preparations for dinner, which 
was served at oue o’clock. 


from the gallery. 


The main floor 
and the stage were occupied with tables, at 
which, we believe every member of the Com- 
munity except the young children sat down, 
together with a few guests who were present. 
The repast consisted of cold sliced beef, bis- 
cuits, pies, cake, preserved fruits, honey, nuts, 
raisins, wine and malt coffee, and was prefaced 
by the original song and chorus “ Vox Dei,” 
sung by a company on the stage with instru- 
mental accompaniment. After suitable at- 
tention to the viands a couple of hours were 
spent in responding to and exchanging senti- 
ments. The following are some of the toasts 
offered : 

The day we celebrate—Memorable as a starting- 
point in the history of human progress. 

The faith of 1834.—A renewal of Primitive faith, an 
act of betrothal between man and God,—Communism 
a preparation for the marriage-supper. 

1865,—Memorable thus far as a year of emancipa- 
tion and advance toward universal freedom. 

The Plow business, into which we enter this day. An 
art of Peace. May it increase and prosper till we 
shall have made as many plows as we have traps, 
and beaten the world’s swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks. 

Willow Place.—A temple of Industry erected for 
the practical worship of the true God and the ad- 
vancement of Communism in the world. 

Inspired Free Love—A river of living water flow- 
ing from God, destined to sweep away the last barrier 
of selfishness and to fill and satisfy all hearts. 

The weighing and measuring of the mem- 
bers took place through the day. As evening 
drew on the Hall was lighted up, and the 
children had blind-man’s-buff. Then the mu- 
sicians took the stage and the floor was filled 
with dancers for two or three hours. After 
that a succession of amusing games closed the 
evening. 

At Wallingford on the same day the Com- 
munity were entertained by the delivery of 
an Address by T. R. Noyes, and a Poem by 
H. J. Seymour, together with a dinner, toasts, 
tousic and other festivities. 

It is a matter of very thankful recognition 
on the part of the Communities that their 
anniversary took place this year under such 
generally happy and hopeful auspices, and that 
all the members were in a condition of health 
to participate in and enjoy it. G. 


TALK WITH MR. HYRAM POTHESIS. 
HE DISCOURSES FURTHER ON CRITICISM. 

My Dear Antique :—You may be sure that 
after my last talk with Mr. P., on the subject 
of criticism, | took the first opportunity to visit 
him again. His talk had set going a train of 
thought, and aroused some questions in my 
mind that made me anxious to commune with 
him again on the subject. Sol had no sooner 
been seated by his comfortable fire, than | 
opened the conversation by saying that | was 
deeply interested in what he said about criticism 
in our previous talk, but that his theory con- 
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flicted seriously with my preconceived ideas 
of what was to be the means and method of the 
world’s salvation from a// evil. Many times 
had revivals swept over this country, and es- 
pecially New England; and had not the con- 
sciousness of multitudes been clear as noon-day 
that salvation comes by faith in Christ, and the 
outpourings of the Holy Spirit? But now he 
was inaking it a mere matter of neighborhood, 
church and school arrangements and discipline. 
Was he not rather belittling the work, and 
turning Christ out of office ? 

“What you say certainly does look like a 
rather formidable objection to my plan of saving 
the world from evil,” he replied, “but I think 
you will discover, upon closer examination, 
that it is only a superficial view of the matter 
that makes it appear so. Did you ever care- 
fully study the beginning of revivals? If you 
ever did, you cannot have failed to observe that 
they had their beginning in criticism. What 
is the meaning of the phrase that is almost 
invariably used in connection with these revi- 
vals, viz., ‘coming under conviction? Why, it 
means simply that somebody has been criticised 
by the truth, and that somebody has received 
this criticism in such a way as to produce that 
softness of heart that always attends such con- 
viction. Now it does not specially matter in 
what form criticism comes, A person by read- 
ing the Bible with a purpose of bringing its 
truth to bear upon his own particular case, may 
get a truthful criticism which comes from the 
public opinion of heaven, or of those who wrote 
the Bible, and ‘come under conviction, and 
finally rejoice in the pardon that Christ freely 
grants to all such. And then, he may like 
leaven, be a medium of conviction to his fel- 
low men. It is this power of receiving and giv 
ing criticism, and of experiencing the softness of 
heart which is the result of it, that is the leading 
characteristic of what are called revivalist min- 
isters. Now it is exceedingly narrow-minded 
for us to assume that the Lord is confined to 
churches, or sabbath schools, or even the Bible, 
as the direct means of performing his work in 
this world. Wherever the truth is spoken in 
love, and received with thankfulness, there will 
you find the convicting, softening power of God, 
as sure as the spark follows the attrition of flint 
and steel. Have you not observed that revivals 
oftentimes exhibit their most vivid phenomena 
in public schools? You say that multitudes 
have been convinced that faith in Christ and the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit are the only 
means of salvation from evil. If that is true, 
pray why are we not now living in the full glory 
of the millennium? Has not the fire of heaven 
been often enough kindled in this world? Why, 
after having for a season warmed us with its 
vivifying rays, has it been so disastrously 
quenched? [ll tell you why. It was because 
men did not know where the fuel was that would 
keep it going. Ina general way they had dis- 
covered that they were sinners, and that God 
had forgiven them their sins, and for a time 
they rejoiced in that discovery; but do you 
suppose that the Lord would be satisfied with 
them in that condition? That certainly was 
not Paul’s programme when he said, ‘ Leaving 
the principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us 
go on unto perfection: not laying again the 





foundation of repentance from dead works, and 
of faith toward God, of the doctrine of bap- 
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tisms and of laying on of hands, and of resur- 
rection of the dead, and of eternal judgment.’ 
Here it is manifest enough that he was full of 
enthusiasm for ‘going on unto perfection.” He 
proclaims doctrines that are far in advance of 
the present standard of the churches to be 
among the principles that are to be left behind 
—to be the foundation which his followers need 
not lay over again. But how is it with our 
modern pillars in the church? They will re- 
joice to find you convicted of sin, and experienc 
ing the softness of heart that attends this work ; 
but will they let you take another step? Will 
they say to their young converts as Paul did to 
the churches, ‘Let us go on unto perfection ? 
Will they in the spirit and power of Paul say 
to them, ‘ Leaving the first principles of convic- 
tion and of repentance for past sins, let us go 
on and attain everlasting security from all fu- 
ture sin?” No; this would be going on unto 
‘antinomian Perfectionism.’ Sin, according to 
the common idea, is one of the inevitable neces- 
sities, not to say one of the inalienable privileges 
of mortals in this mundane sphere, though it is 
good to be convicted of it, and to experience 
pardon for it once ina while. Now it is to 
perpetuate revivals that I so strongly recom- 
mend critiasm. Criticism is the conductor of the 
revival fire. No wonder the fire goes out when 
criticism ceases.” 

“ But,” said I, “do you really pretend to say 
that the introduction of criticism into the com- 
mon schools and neighborhood and churches, 
would result in revivals that the churches are in 
want of?” 


“Yes,” said he, “I do pretend to say that a 
system of criticism rightly undertaken and per- 
sisted in, would result in all that, or some- 
thing better. I have often compared criticism 
to a burning-glass which concentrates the rays 
of public opinion that emanate from each 
individual upon a given subject. Now if that 
subject can be kept still long enough, the evil 
that is criticised will surely be burnt out of 
him. But there isa still higher view of this 
matter to be taken. Heaven has a public opip- 
ion as well as this world; and the moment the 
public opinion of this world begins to act sin- 
cerely on the side of truth and righteousness, it 
strikes a chord that vibrates in harmony with 
heavenly public opinion, and our little public 
opinion becomes the medium of the power of 
God and the heavenly hosts above, which no 
evil can withstand. Witness one instance of its 
power on Ananias and Sapphira, operating 
through the criticism of Peter at the time of the 
first great Christian revival soon after the day of 
Pentecost. That shows the mighty power that 
goes with truth-telling in extreme cases. Call 
to mind what Paul says about his weapons. 
He says, ‘The weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strong holds; casting down imagina- 
tions, and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God, and bringing into 
captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ. &c.’ Now I contend that those weapons 
are as accessible now-a-days as they ever were: 
and I hold moreover that they may be got at 
through criticism. Criticism is the true Pro- 


metheus that is to bring down the fire of 
heaven.” 


“ But,” said |,“ if this criticism has the tre- 
mendous importance that you attach to it as an 
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engine fur the destruction of evil and the nour- 
ishing of good, why has not God made a 
vreater use of it before this time? Why has 
he not by his spirit and providence set this 
system at work, and long ere this banished evil 
from the universe ?” 

“ Of course lam neither able nor under obliga- 
tions to answer all the puzzling questions that 
you are capable of asking about these matters,” 
said he somewhat pettishly, “but I think that on 
another occasion I can show you that criticism 
or truth-telling is his appointed means of ban- 
ishing all evil, and that he is actually shaping 
events to bring this battery to bear upon the 
world.” 

Accepting this speech as a hint that he had 
said all he wanted to for once, | took my de- 
parture, with a purpose to call again at the first 
convenient opportunity. H. J. 8. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
IV. 

Sthe old parental homestead lay directly on 
A one of the routes from Boston to New 
York, I obtained permission to spend a few days 
with my parents and friends, which I accordingly 
did with much satisfaction. When about to take 
my second leave of family affection, I found my 
mother was laying it to heart more keenly than 
before, on account of the greater distance her son 
was to be removed, and the probability of less 
frequent home-visits. In trying to comfort her, I 
thought of the prediction of my Boston friends, 
that homesickness awaited me in the wicked city 
to which I was bound. I told her that she would 
very likely see me back again in the course of a 
few weeks. The sufferings of mothers on account 
of their children, who can estimate it? Whata 
waste of life, too, constantly flowing in the descend- 
ing direction, like rich fertilizers into the ocean | 
doing good to no one. My mother was one who 
was very extravagant, reckless almost, of affectional 
life. Her ten children and a number of grand- 
children were like so many outlets of her vitality 
over which she had little control. Her faith in God? 
was not sufficient to check the outgges or to balance 
them by an increase of incomes. Beautiful as is 
love with sincerity, who that thinks or reasons 
soberly can see anything noble or beautiful in the 
blind, idolatrous, animal love which too often binds 
the mother to her children ? 


On Saturday morning, in the latter part of May, 
or the first of June, 1829, I put on as much cheer- 
fulness and courage as I could command, and took 
leave once more of the home-circle, and then 
entered the old familiar stage-coach again on its 
western-bound trip. My destined port by stage was 
Norwich, Conn., where I arrived early in the 
evening. Thesteamer Fanny, bound for New York, 
was lying at her wharf pawing the water and 
chafing her cables as though she were a monster 
war-horse eager for a battle. I was soon trans- 
ferred from horse to steam power. It was my 
first experience ona vessel of any kind, and my 
feelings and sensations were similar I suppose to 
those of young persons generally under like cir- 
cumstances. After reaching the Sound, I went upon 
the upper deck by myself. It was a still, warm 
evening, the sky cloudless, the gentle moon with 
its full, round, loving face, seemed so near that I 
could almost imagine that she had taken passage 
with me on board the boat for the purpose of ad- 
ministering comfort, courage and hope to my rather 
heavy heart. Seated alone, I soon found myself in 
4 frame of mind that I had not experienced before. 
My past life came up for review, causing feelings 
of penitence for my sins. And my past religious 
feelings and aspirations came bubbling up also like 
the outburst of water from a pent-up fountain.— 
Prayer to God gushed out of my heart involuntarily. 
It was a kind of dedication of my life anew to the 
heavenly world. God appeared now to be my 


Father in very deed. Was my heart yielding itself 


upward? From some cause I grew suddenly stronger. 
The moon-beams seemed warm and soothing, and 





a feeling of trust in and resignation to the provi- 
dence of a loving Father and Savior came over my 
soul like the sweet, warm breathings of a lover 
on whose bosom I could confidently repose. I was not 
at that time a member of any church, and did not 
call myself a Christian. But that I loved God and 
had more or less trust and faith in him, I could not 
doubt. 

Sunday morning found me safely landed near 
Fulton market, on the East-River side of the 
great metropolis. It was a dark rainy morning, 
and everything had assumed a dingy, dirty aspect. 
Having the street and number of the store of my 
employer, twenty minutes walk brought me to the 
spot. The building, an old dilapidated, wooden 
frame, of Dutch construction, was situated on Pearl- 
st., near Chatham, and directly in the rear of the old 
Chatham theater, a play-house of the lowest order. At 
that period the location was virtually reckoned as ly- 
ing within the jurisdiction of the notorious place of 
infamy, called the “Five Points.” As the store ap- 
peared to be entirely closed up, and no indications 
of any one within, I stood wondering to my- 
self how I was to find the proprietor? Just then a 
man was passing on the side-walk, and not think- 
ing but that every body knew every body, I ven- 
tured to inquire where I should be likely to find 
Mr. Frost? Of course it was a random shot, but 
fortunately I hit the mark, for he promptly replied, 
“Tnside.” I was again puzzled to know how to get 
inside, as what seemed to be a door did not offer 
facilities for opening. The stranger probably rec- 
ognized me at once asa novice in entering liquor 
stores through the blind doors on Sunday, and 
kindly told meto “take hold and pull;” and as I 
supposed pulling signified laying out strength, I 
acted accordingly ; but as no strength was required, 
I came near losing my balance by a fall backward. 

On opening ‘the “dlinder,” the real door appeared, 
which i opened and entered the store. And here 
asight met me so different from what I had reason 
to anticipate, that my equanimity suddenly failed 
me. I found myself in the presence of a gang of 
men called “ Roughs,’ who were probably winding 
up their Saturday night’s orgies by a round of brandy 
“‘smashers” and volumes of oaths, that suggested to 
me a hotter place must be near by. Mr. Frost, whose 
busy hands were employed in waiting on this select 
company, soon recognized my presence, came for- 
ware with a little confusion of manner somewhat 
apologetical, and gave me a hearty welcome. He 
must however have observed disappointment de- 
picted upon my countenance, for he remarked, “ You 
are not well, George, I will go with you to my board- 
ing-house.” “A little fatigued,” I replied, “that is 
all.” Not quite sincere, for my body was well enough. 

That the reader may have some idea of the char- 
acter of this section of the city, chosen by provi- 
dence for my debut, I will state that the said board- 
ing house to which I was taken, was located on the 
corner of Mulberry and Cross streets, a single block 
only from the renowned locality called “the Five 
Points”—at this time a hell upon earth, literally 
without abatement. That his satanic majesty had 
his own way pretty much in that neighborhood, I 
was impressed to think by the fact that a man had 
that very morning been thrust out of a drinking and 
gambling-hole, very appropriately called a “ hell,” 
near by, and had his life literally stamped out of him 
by the “ Roughs.” 

The boarding-house where I soon found myself in 
comfortable quarters was kept by a Doctor Post, a 
physician. The family consisted of the Doctor, his 
wife, two children, the Doctor’s father-in-law Mr. 
Steele, and his three daughters. Mr. and Mrs. Frost 
were then the only boarders. After an introduction 
to the family, a little rest and some quiet conversa- 
tion with the elderly gentleman, Mr. Steele, I found 
myself recovering from my indisposition—which 
was only a little soul-sickness—and feeling quite at 
my ease. The atmosphere of this family was at 
once refreshing to my spirits, surrounding me with 
a home feeling that happily disappointed my expec- 
tations. Mr. Steele and his daughters, as I soon 
learned, having resided in the city but a year, under- 
stood well how to sympathize with a new comer. 





It was the intention of Mr. Frost, as I subsequently 
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learned, to have invited me toa Baptisi chureh i 
the afternoon, his wife being a member of that 
persuasion; but not having spoken to me on th 
subject | was ignorant of his purpose. 1 allowe: 
myself, therefore, to be taken by Mr. Steele to th: 
Union church in Prince street, where a revival had 
been in progress during the winter and spring 
The clergyman, whose name had not been men 
tioned to me, introduced the preaching part of hi 
services in a manner entirely new to me. He began 
ina very abrupt style to criticise professors of re 
ligion, handling them so roughly that | was tempted 
to think that my good friends had imposed upon me 
and that I was listening to an infidel or a scoffer 
who was making light of a subject that 1 regarded 
as of seriousimportance. He now made a personal 
application of his criticism by saying, * Here is Eldest 
—, all absorbed in his worldly business during the 
week, watching with intense interest every opportu 
nity that presents itself for adding to his wealth as 
though it was the chief end of man to get rich in this 
world and go to hell in the next; but as soon as he 
comes up here professedly to do business for the 
Lord—to watch, pray, and labor earnestly for th 
conversion of sinners, he collapses at once and be- 
comes sleepy and dull as a clown, having no life o1 
power to give to the great work of salyation.” Such 
in substance is a specimen of the preacher's talk to 
the leading members of the church. 

He now directed his remarks to the unconverted 
His manner and tonein addressing this class was 
suddenly changed. The tomahawk style of criti 
cism was dropped at once, and his heart seemed to be 
as soft and as full of tender, persuasive affection, as 
a nursing mother’s. The transformation seemed 
truly miraculous. All doubt as to the sincerity of 
the preacher vanished at once. Indeed, the chang: 
in my own feelings was quite as sudden. My heart 
began to soften toward him and Christ. At the close 
of the discourse I was as ready as a penitent sinner 
could be to be prayed for, converted, or disposed of 
in any way the preacher thought best. My feelings 
and my experience, on the steamboat the evening 
before, came up with renewed interest, while I] men 
tally thanked God for the special providence that 
enabled me so early to make a more public dedica 
tion of myself to his cause. 

At the close of the services I learned that I had 
been listening to the Rey, Chas. G. Finney, a then 
rising star that was soon to become a sun among the 
luminaries in the world of Revivals, New Measures, 
and Free Churches. On returning to my boerding 
house I wasinformed that Mr. Steele’s three daugh 
ters were subjects of the late revival and had been 
admitted as members of the church. As the evening 
meetings were regarded as the most favorable time to 
expect the greatest results from preaching, it required 
no persuasion on the part of the family, especially 
from the young female converts, to secure my at 
tendance. From that evening I became a public 
volunteer for legitimate work in the revival church 

An eventful day, truly, that first Sabbath in the 
city of New York. The special providences that 
were then guiding my youthful steps | can now see 
with the clearness of a mathematical demonstration 
My arrival there on Sunday morning—the sudden 
plunge into an outer hell, as I entered the store—a 
boarding house where Finney’s pickets were sta 
tioned—Mr. Steele's getting the start of Mr. Frost 
and taking me to a church where I could hear almost 
the only earnest minister in the city—the awakening 
of all the religious aspirations within me, and my 
virtual enlistment in the revival army then marsha! 
ing its forces for coming battles—these were events 
of little importance personally considered, but quite 
significant when regarded as the execution of a part 
of foreordained plans of an invisible, but thorough], 
organized administration, with Jesus Christ at it 
head. 


THe Liturgy of the Greek church was per 
formed for the first time in America on Thursday 
last in Trinity Chapel (Episcopal), New York, by 
Father Agapius, a priest of that church from Greece. 
The Greek church is the national religion of Russia 
(with which empire this counts 
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particularly friendly at present), and although its 
services and forms are much like those of the Catho- 
lics, it appears to have grounds of affiliation with 
the frontier church of Protestantism. Several of the 
Episcopal clergy were present during the cere- 
monies of Father Agapius on the occasion allu- 
ded to. 





FOOT-NOTES. 
XXVII. 

rq HERE is always a great deal of business going 

onin the woods and meadows; but at this time 
of the year when nature is taking a little rest, Iam 
most alive to the immensity of work that has already 
been done. The amount of careful work that has 
been laid out upon the buds of the blue beaches, is 
amazing, every bud nicely done up in scales that have 
their edges bordered with a color unlike the body of 
the scale. But when I walk upto Meriden I am 
sometimes made ashamed of myself; the people there 
are always so busy ; every man has either a callus upon 
his palm or an ink-mark upon his finger. I every- 
where find men hard at work. One might suppose 
that during the two hundred years which have 
passed since the old Puritans came here and began 
doing business in peaked hats, knee-breeches, and 
bell-topped boots, enough work would have been 
done to finish some things, and entitle the folks to 
have a play-spell. I do find some men who have 
inherited copies of the Bible and “The Saint’s Rest” 
which were printed in London long before the Rev- 
olution, and old houses that have been beaten upon 
by storms until their walls are worn thin and are as 
full of holes as a basket. But 1 don’t find any men 
who are excused from business because of the work 
their fathers did. 

We have not got our work done yet, and 1am 
glad of it. Iam nota born reformer; nevertheless 
I like to see the reformers busy. Should any one 
of these enterprising men find a way to do up the 
world’s entire job of work, and leave the rest of us 
to lounge on sofas, and thrum guitars, and write 
sonnets, I would myself turn reformer at once and 
smash his infernal monopoly of all the work. 

Next to the grace and love of God—without 
which a man is a wretched starveling—I know of 
no better refreshment than work. It is good fora 
man to live so near the ground that his life and 
thought shall have something of that aroma which 
comes from the earth when farmers do their plow- 
ing. IfI see a man of genius digging with a spade, 
I don’t take him for a clod and tell him that Mr. 
Hokum wants another hired man, for I know that 
he is getting ready to make another flight. There is 
a writer of books within my circle of walking, who 
came down from the thin region of literature some 
years ago, and went to managing a milk-farm to re- 
fresh himself. I want some one to tell me how it 
was that Christ passed by the lily-fingered scribes 
and Pharisees, who had all the culture that was then 
going, and entrusted the blessed gospel to those fisher- 
men, whose hands and muscles were toughened and 
hardened by rowing, and whose souls were refreshed 
by work. 

I respect work, hard work, muscular work, gross 
work, if you are pleased to call it such: and it is not 
too late in the day for me, or for five hundred other 
men, to say so, or to continue saying so even here in 
New England where we think we know as much a- 
bout work and civilization as any people who ever 
bared their arms or bent their backs. I haveseen a 
wood-sawyer at work in a backyard: he had a clay- 
pipe in his mouth, and with his elbows sticking well 
out, he vibrated his body up and down while he 
sawed the sticks of hickory: I respected his action 
as only a little less wonderful than clear-seeing and 
good-thinking, because I knew that his work was help- 
ing the gush of blood along his veins, and because I 
had seen a subject lying on the dissector’s red table and 
had seen the students at work with a book of anat- 
omy on the one hand, and a scalpel case on the other, 
earefully dissecting away one curious muscle after 
another. When I have overtaken a wood-chopper 
shambling along the street and carrying his ax in the 
crook of his elbow with the helve sticking out be- 


than a simple worker; but fearful of getting a sniff 
of tobacco or whisky, or of hearing a gross remark, 
I have resisted the impulse to put my hand on his 
shoulder and tell him that I should be glad to have 
him dig in the same ditch with me. 

I know that work thinks he don’t get his share of 
the good things. He certainly does deserve more of 
the white meat and best slices than he now gets. 
i saw a man last summer who had a way of walk- 
ing up a telegraph pole: he fastened himself to the 
pole with a leathern belt, and while he fixed the 
wires he talkeé to me of rich men and riot, until I 
thought I had found one of the seeds of a revolution. 
But he who puts brain to work with his muscle, will 
get the best prizes. While muscle is at work carry- 
ing his hod of mortar up the ladder, brain takes a 
lease of the mansion and moves in and lets muscle 
go back to hisshanty. When brain goes to rest in 
the church-yard, a tall shaft of stone is set up to 
mark his resting-place. If, however, it is the sort of 
brain which goes to the making of books, I notice 
that you cannot always count on finding the big 
stone. If work wants to gethis share I think he 
had better stop business and go to school. 

Men and women make excuses to me for being 
found in their working clothes. Why should they, 
when their hands are no harder than mine? But 
I see the devil at work in the shops and on the farm, 
and I understand how it is that we are ashamed 
of our work. A certain vagabond has twice called 
at my house—once here, and once in a place far from 
this, and has found me helping the girl at some 
heavy kitchen work. I wasn’t ashamed of my job, 
for it is plainly to be seen that I am valiant in work 
whenl have nothng else to do; but for all that, I did 
have a faint wish that even this tramp should know 
that Ido sometimes sit in my best room and read 
poems in blueand gold. If work seems gross to any 
man, I know where the grossness stays. WhenI am 
ashamed of my work, I understand well enough 
that the beggar in me, and not the king, has gone out 
to work with me. If I am faithful to the task God 
has given me, I am certain that every job I get will 
have an unspeakable splendor and dignity. 

I am going to define my position. If the devil or 
any man attempts to crowd me, and make me 
ashamed whenI am digging in my garden, I will 
fight him as long as there is a bit of pluck in my 
solar plexus. Iintend to dig in the last ditch if I 
have a mind to. 

I notice an upward tendency nearly everywhere— 
a tendency for men to quit work and to rise into 
art. I often get a glimpse of the silver linings which 
men are always trying to put into their ragged lives. 
The dentist who mends my teeth, keeps a clarionet ; 
and the young man who works in the shop, goes 
home to wash himself and playuponahorn. Squire 
Lummis, the magistrate, does his business in a dirty 
office that is furnished with a rusty stove, a dusty case 
of books, a broken-legged table, a few chairs, and a 
greasy copy of the Greek Testament for the Catho- 
lics to kiss when they take an oath; but he gilds his 
work by writing verses. The milk-man, after re- 
freshing himself on a farm, has gone back to writing 
books. As for me, I walk, and I read books that 
don’t at all concern my business. 

But if you are asking, 


“What is art?” Here is my answer: 
Leg of tramp, and toe of dancer. 


Sea-shells scooping up the river. 
Pointed arrow snatched from quiver, 


Deftly sped against the foeman 
By a plumed and laughing bowman. 


Bearded wise-man gaily teaching 
Better things than fill our preaching. 


“ What is art?” You have my answer: 
Leg of tramp, with toe of dancer. Q. 


Tue English Correspondent of the Boston Com- 
monwealth says: “ Robert Ferguson, Esq., of Carlile, 
who has recently passed three months in America, 
ten days of which were passed with the armies be- 
fore Richmond, has given to the world since his 
return a most valuable work: “The Teutonic Name- 





hind, I have wished that he could be something more 








System, applied to the Family Names of France, 


England and Germany.” It is profoundly interest- 
ing, and should be reprinted in America, as it con: 
cerns our pames and origin as much as those of the 
countries named. The range of Mr. Ferguson’s in- 
vestigations is vast.” 


A RETRACTION, 


Rev. C. A. Hammond of Peterboro, N. ¥., 
having some time since published an article 
against the Community in the Hamilton Repub- 
lican, now expresses a willingness to retract in part 
the language which he used concerning us. The 
following later notice was sent by Mr. Hammond 
to the Republican, tor the purpose of correcting 
his former report, but as it has not appeared in 
that paper, we will give the writer the benefit of 
its insertion in Tue Circutar. Mr. Hammond 
says: 

“The writer has lately spent a day or two at 
the Oneida Commnuity. By invitation he spoke 
in their fine Hall on Sunday, upon national 
affairs, to an audience apparently intelligent and 
appreciative. 

“ After further knowledge of the Community 
people I am disposed to amend the article in 
reference to them in the Republican a while 
ago by striking out the sentence, ‘ A precious 
set of pious knaves and canting hypocrites.’ 

“J cannot but regard them as fanatics in 
some respects, especially in their ‘social sys- 
tem’ as they term it; but they seem to be 
honest, well-meaning people, and I should have 
remarked that great errors may be held and 
practiced without either knavery or hypocrisy. 
For myself I believe in marriage as the divine 
plan—not a marriage which gives the wife into 
the power of the husband, but one in which 
both are equal. C. A. Hammonp.” 


THE SHORT DRESS. 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 28, 1856. 

Eprror or Circutar :—This is a filthy city at 
present, yellow dirt all over, and the moral 
filth is probably still worse. 

Ihad to-day a letter from a lady who had 
recently adopted the short dress, and writes : “1 
wear my short dress every day now, and | 
cannot bear to put on along one.” The same 
lady a few years ago said she would never be 
able to get along without eating meat ; now she 
probably never uses it. 

It is only a degree of courage that is needed 
to carry these refurms through; and it is 
strange that in this so-called “free” country, 
Mrs. Grundy and Co. should have so much 
power. It seems perfectly ridiculous to me, and 
Iconsider the people here more to blame for 
not seeking the truth and promoting the right, 
than in Europe, where they are prevented trom 
it by bayonets. F. H. W. 

We agree with our correspondent that Mrs. 
Grundy has much to answer for in deterring 
women from adopting the shirt dress. ‘Though 
it is winning its way slowly and surely in many 
quarters, there is certainly occasion to press 
its merits more distinctly on the conscience 
and good sense of women generally. We 
were riding a few days since with a friend 
who usually wears the short dress, but who on 
this occasion had thought best to attire herself 
in the fashionable long skirts. After seating 
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usual assistance to suppress the balloon-like 
tendenicy of her drapery and get it within the 
hounds of the vehicle, she burst out with the 
exclamation, “I believe I should die if I had 
to go back to long dresses!” The sincerity 
and emphasis of her manner were startling. 
“Js that so?” we asked. ‘Do you really 
find such a difference in the comfort and con- 
venience of the two fashions?” ‘Indeed I 
do,” she replied; “the weight and incum- 
brance of this rigging, are things actually kill- 
ing to women.” She then told us of facts, 
and statements by other of her associates in 
the Community, fully confirming this view.— 
To us it was a revelation. We had looked 
upon the difference between the two forms of 
dress rather as a matter of taste and conven- 
ience in going about, than as anything more 
serious; but we are convinced now that the 
difference is one of very vital importance to 
the health. And we think for the benefit 
of humanity our short-dress friends ought to 
make it known, and be earnest in proclaiming 
the sanitary truth aboat it. Itis possible that 
some of them have lost by their long enjoy- 
ment of freedom a sense of the bondage from 
which they are rescued, and in which the vast 
majority of their sisters remain. To dis- 
charge their consciences fairly, we think they 
should either seek to certify individually their 
opinion on this subject, or should frame a 
manifesto and collectively sign it for publica- 
tion. It is a subject that should not be let 
alone. 

For encouragement in this reform, we may 
state that the short dress is worn very com. 
monly as a workxing-dress by the most respecte 
able classes about Oneida, especially by the 
families of farmers and country people in the 
valley south of the Community. We judge 
from observation as we pass in that direction, 
that the improved fashion has been adopted at 
nearly every house for some miles. We have 
seen a statement too that it has been adopted 
by some of the factory girls in New England. 
Weare assured that this short-dress move- 
ment isa live thing, and will never go back, 
but is destined to certainly prevail in due time, 
by force of its obvious merits, over the absurd 
and remorseless fashion that condemns women 
‘0 sweep the ground as they walk, with yards 
of useless cloth. We append herewith, the 
opinions of a couple of ladies who speak from 
experience on this subject : [a. 


“T commenced wearing the ‘short dress’ fif- 
oe years ago. The only drawback in the be- 
siuning was a slight feeling of novelty, and a 
shrinking at the unusual display of the nether 
limbs; but this very soon wore off; leaving the 
hundred-fold advantage of lightness, ease and 
comfort. During these fifteen years I have nev- 
“returned to the long dress and voluminous 
skirts, except for a day or two at a time when 
traveling. Not for anything would I endure 
the martyrdom of those heavy trailing skirts in 
ny ordinary dress. I have not the least doubt 
— very much of the ill health of women is 
‘wing to the unnatural weight suspended from 
their hips, and to the loss of free elastic motion 


occasioned by the multitudinous drapery about 
their limbs. Whenever fora short period I 
have put on the long dress I emerge from it 
with a great sense of relief. How many times 
my foot got caught in its folds and nearly threw 
me down! what labor and exhaustion in getting 
into a carriage, and disposing of skirts so as to 
suffer any one else to get in! what vexation in 
ascending stairs with a glass of water in one 
hand, and perhaps a lamp in the other, every 
step achieved with as much toil as the ascent of 
the ‘ladder of fame!’ then what difficulty in 
getting through a crowd, almost compelled to 
step on some other lady’s skirts, to say nothing 
of the print of some one’s shoes on your own! 
finally, the unspeakable disgust of walking the 
sidewalk on a wet, thawy day, and feeling that 
encumbered as you are you cannot avoid accu- 
mulating about your feet intolerable dirt! Such 
experience is not only wearing to the health, but 
to the temper. The patience and longsuffering 
evinced by men in quietly submitting to the in- 
convenience they share in such unreasonable 
fashions is astonishing. It is pretty certain that 
they would not suffer this imposition on their 
own persons. They would rebel at once. Why 
should not women have an equal liberty to con- 
sult convenience, comfort, and health in their 
dress? Cuartorre A. Mitter.” 


“J find the short dress is more convenient and 
comfortable than the long dress, and more becom- 
ing to many ; and as to its effect on the physicai 
health, its superiority is inestimable. The weight 
of a long dress, especially in winter, is intol- 
erable, and I have no doubt enhances, if it does 
not cause, many of the diseases of women. What- 
ever goes to make one feel youthful, should cer- 
tainly be appreciated, and every woman who 
has tried it willsay that she feels several years 
younger with a short, than with a long dress 
on. Saran B, Camppe...” 

(> The Editor being temporarily absent, letters 
requiring his personal attention will remain nec- 
essarily unanswered for a few days. 


ICE-TREATMENT. 


The London Correspondent of the Boston Common- 
wealth writes as follows of the new system of cure by 
the application of ice: 

Some excitement has been produced in medi- 
cal circles here by the cure, by means of Dr, 
Chapman’s “ice treatment” of some diseases 
thought hitherto to be incurable,—notably, a 
case of atrophy of the optic nerves. This case 
is communicated to the Lancet by Mr. Ernest 
Hart. The blind man, who, by some ice ap- 
plied in an India-rubber bag to his spine, has 
been made to see, is a respectable Londoner. 
The ice has been applied to seventeen persons 
also in sea voyages and has prevented sea-sick- 
ness; but its singularly successful application in 
diabetes and epilepsy has still more excited at- 
tention. Dr. Chapman has put forth various 
pamphlets on this subject, which at first were as 
coldly received as Jenner’s idea by the profes- 
sion, but are exciting more and more attention. 
His last pamphlet is Functional Diseases of the 
Stomach. Part 1. Sea-sickness ; its Nature and 
Treatment. (Triibner.) He attributes sea-sick- 
ness “to an excessive amount of blood in the 
nervous centers along the back,” and was led to 
apply ice with the finest result. The sea- 
farer to whom Horace ascribed “ éripler es cir- 
cum pectus,” need now only place ice about his 





spine to rob the ocean-voyage of its chief horror. 
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The following original poem was read at the an- 
niversary-dinner of the Wallingford Community on 
Feb. 20, 1865, by H. J. Seymour: 

PETROLEUM. 

TTHE light of all the world, we 're told, 

Was found in Greece in days of old 
To such a theme I may not soar 
For lack of wings of classic lore ; 
Therefore, kind friends, with your consent, 
With modern grease Vl be content. 
If ancient Greece could yield the light 
That shines through medieval night, 
Pray, what will future ages say 
Of grease that turns our night to day 
That upward bursts in sputtering fountains, 
Among ‘Sytvania’s hills and mountains * 
Let ancient Greece enrapture scholars— 
‘Tis modern grease secures the dollars, 
Gives Yankee enterprise a jog, 
Sets Wallstreet brokers all agog 
With visions of quick fortunes flowing, 
Instead of moderately growing ; 
That stirs the blood ofall the lazy, 
And e’en drives nervous people crazy 
With hurly-burly, strife and toil, 
And frantic haste for “ striking oil.” 


Rejoice, ye whales ! Your jubilee 
Has come with this discovery, 
I hereby summon your attention 
To joining in a whale’s convention, 
Wherein the great cetaceous nation 
Shall meet as One great congregation, 
And celebrate the joyful night 
When Kerogene’s unwonted light 
Shone brightly forth from human dwelling, 
The whale’s millennium foretelling. 

A comic picture must we be 
To angels, looking down to see 
Us tugging at our anxious tasks 
Of lugging engines, pumps and casks, 
Bound for the land of oil and gases 
Like boys with straws to suck molasses 
From India merchants’ ample store, 
Piled up in hogsheads on the shore. 


Now whether we've secured the right 
To this enormous source of light, 
Appears to me a serious question 
(If 1 may venture the suggestion). 

Are we quite sure ‘tis honest dealing * 
And are we certain we're not stealing ? 
Who bottled up the wondrous store 
From which so many fortunes pour ? 
Pray, are we sure that they'll consent 
That we should suck and not pay rent ? 
The wisest man the world e’er saw 
Declares that Wisdom gave the law 
That governed the stupendous birth 
That brought the hills and mountains forth, 
He further says that she doth cry 
In city gates and places high. 
Thought I, one day, “ It’s rather queer 
If that is so and I can’t see her.” 
I purposed then next morning's light 
Should see me on Mount Carmel’s hight ; 
Perhaps if she had time to spare, 
She'd deign to come and meet me there, 
And tell me all about these things— 
Dispelling doubts and ponderings. 
And why not take a present to her? 
Quite possible ‘twill help to woo her 
Then what would it most likely be 
That best would suit her? Let us see 
If she’s like women that I wot of, 
Pine cones to make a nice “ what-not” of, 
Would very likely please her best 
I think I'll get some over west 

It was a pleasant, sunny day 
Av ever crowned the month of May 
I found my cones, and what was more, 
Of cranberries abundant store. 
And in my pretty basket fixed 
Fair flowers with cones and berries mixed, 
And wintergreens and mosses rare 
Displayed their varied beantics there 
I thought, as then my steps I bent 
To mount the rugged, steep ascent, 
“T trust she will not fail to meet me, 
And thus of all this labor cheat me 
Does not the Bible plainly say 
That in high places the doth stay % 
Would that I had some wise instruction, 
Or else a note of introduction. 
“ Ah! here I have it now,” I thought, 
* My pocket-bible here I've brought 
King Solomon's broad invitation 
To men of every stamp and nation 
Supplies me with the introduction 
To her of whom I seek instruction 
I'll show her what he says about her, 
And say I could not live without her, 
And being kind and wiee, I'm eure 
She'll recognize my motives pure .”’ 
Proceeding t6 the mountain-top 
While musing thus, I then looked up 











Behold, she sat within the shatle 
A spreading pine-tree’s branches made. 
Advancing with my open book, 
And scarcely venturing to look, 
I pointed out to her the verses 
In which the Jewish sage discourses 
About her condescending grace 
To those who wish to see her face. 
While she was reading, I was gazing 
Upon ‘a beauty most amazing. 
My pen seems futile, weak and faint, 
When fain I would her picture paint, 
Enough to say that it was truth 
Embalmed in God’s unfading youth. 
She, after having read awhile, 
Looked up with an assuring smile 
And said, * Well, mortal, please to say 
What bronght you here this Sabbath day?” 
I said, with hesitating voice, 
“Of all the seven this was my choice, 
Because I thought you'd least to do 
On Sundays ’mongst us here below.” 
A silvery laugh was her response 
As she replied, *‘ You’re right for once. 
Pray, how came you to think that I 
Would meet you here?” I answered, ‘“ Why, 
Don’t Solomon distinctly say 
That you in highest places stay?” 
Another laugh, and she replied, 
“You simple goose! So that’s your guide? 
If you’re addicted to such fooling, 
Then, clearly, you must need some schooling. 
The meaning he attached to high-ways 
Was opposite to that of by-ways. 
Know, also, that there ’s set apart 

A space in every human heart— 

A telegraphic office given, 

Where all may talk with me in heaven ; 
But noting your simplicity, 

And seeing you had faith in me, 

I thought I'd come and meet you here. 
Be seated, mortal, do not fear 

To question me.” I took a seat 

Upon a bowlder at her feet. 

What better place, pray, could I find, 
Or better suited to my mind, 

Or place to human needs more fit, 
Than there at Wisdom’s feet to sit? 

I said, “* Pray tell me, if you please, 
The meaning of this mighty breeze 
That comes up from the Occident 

So laden with the nauseous scent 

Of fetid gas and streaming oil, 

That from the rock is made to boil, 

By dint of steam and human toil ? 
Who buried it beneath the soil? 

And why was it deposited? 

Pray tell, as you were closeted 

With those who laid the mighty plan 
Of destiny when earth began. 

And further say, have alla right 

To this abounding source of light ? 
Why was it hid in northern clime 

And found at this especial time?” 


“ Well, that will do for one poor head,” 
With smiling courtesy she said. 
“It seems that you’ve been sadly bothered 
By all these questions you have gathered. 
To wholly grasp those mighty schemes 
Would task the wildest human dreams. 
So far as this petroleum 
Has anything to do with them, 
No doubt but it would be as well 
That you should know, and I should tell. 


“ Consider that a thousand years 
But as a day to God appears. 
He plays a skilful game of chess, 
Well knowing he shall dispossess 
This earth of everything that’s evil, 
And finally check-mate the devil. 
This truth solves many a mystery 
That troub!es you in history ; 
And as the game draws near its close 
The moves fly swifter ’twixt the foes. 
Let’s look at some of these great moves 
And see how true this statement proves, 
First, to the power that holds the slave 
The cotton-gin an impulse gave. 
Behold, from Afric’s pagan shores 
The black and threatening tempest lowers ; 
And hear the muttering thunders roar, 
‘King Cotton reigns! Down! down! adore!’ 
But listen! Look! Another breeze 
Is fanning us from o’er the seas. 
See on Atlantic’s heaving breast, 
Parting the waves’ bright foaming crest, 
Bound for the hopeful, teeming west, 
With freight of hearts of Europe’s best, 
Full many a prow with precious store 
Finds haven on your northern shore. 
The balance of the nation’s power 
To slavery long given o’er, 
Trembling awhile, now kicks the beam. 


‘Hurrah! we’ve won!’ hear Freedom scream. 


But listen to that fearful roar 
As back the thunder rolls once more— 
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* We'll smash the balance, ne’er submit! 
The battle is not finished yet !’ 

And now the war-clouds, rolling dun, 
Upheaving dense, obscure the sun; 
The shock of arms and fearful strife, 
Proclaim the waste of human life; 
Unmeasured blood and sums untold 
Are in the horrid vortex rolled. 

But listen! hear that fainting wail ; 
‘King Cotton’s down, I fear he'll fail ;’ 
And that exultant cry must be 

The answering shout of victory. 

“The good Samaritan, you know, 
When traveling down to Jericho, 
Discovered one in evil plight, 

Robbed, wounded, stunned with pain and fright, 
Supplied the means to pay his fare, 

And dressed his wounds with tender care. 
Just so they of the upper sphere 

Are dealing with the nation here. 

This sanitary oil is found 

Securely bottled under ground, 
To pour into the nation’s wound— 
Prepared to match these troubled times ; 
Behold here one of heaven’s rhymes ! 

So California’s golden hoard 

The nation’s costs to pay, was stored. 
But think not, mortal, this was given 
So freely by the hand of heaven 

Because of any righteousness 

Your nation thinks it may possess 
Above another. Rather see 

That in this costly victory, 

The Lord himself the battle wins, 

While chastening you for former sins. 
Give thanks, then, that his game of chess 
Requires quick cure of your distress. 

So there you have the story told— 

The history of oil and gold. 

Pray is it all you bargained for, 

Or do you wish to question more ?” 

She said, as with assuring grace 
An angel’s smile broke o’er her face. 
With brimming heart and eyes I said 
That “ more than I could ask I had; 

A slight expression of my heart 

Would she accept of e’er we part ?” 

“ll take your flowers, but keep your cones,” 
She answered me in gentle tones ; 

“Tl teach your sisters how they’re placed 
In heaven’s most becoming taste ; 

And don’t forget that telegraph,” 

She said with a good-humored laugh, 

“ Nor think that you must climb this steep 
Whene’er beset with problems deep.” 
Then with a kind and low farewell, 

She vanished; whither? Who can tell? 

I thought with joy, as home I walked, 
How other men with angels talked 

On mountain-tops, and thankful felt 

That thus with me they ’d kindly dealt. 


A CRITIQUE ON NEW ENGLAND LIFE. 

EpivTor oF THE CrReULAR :—Itis very well 
known thatthe peoplé of monarchical countries 
—especially countries which are both monarchi- 
cal ana catholic—pags their lives in a manner 
strongly contrasted with those of the United 
States, and especially of New England. In 
those lands aman asa rule, follows the calling 
of his parents, lives in the place where he was 
born and does not desire to get out of it. There, 
too, the people are anxious rather to preserve 


parents, priests and kings, living in fact a quiet, 
the loved ones’ bosoms. 
and music. 


spiritual influx, deep life and true refinement. 
The gentlemen and ladies are there. 


Everything is uneasiness and unrest. 





what they have, than to seek after what they|the world. 
have not; looking up to superiors of all sorts, 


dependent life like that of childhood reposing on 


How is it with New England—this won- 
derful place of rocks and swamps? It is rare 
to meet a man in the prime of life who has not 
been in at least three sorts of business, and 
who will not probably (whatever he may ex- 


any superior, and unfortunately sometimes not 
to God himself. Nobody is one whit better 
than anybody else. Everything is a dead 
level. Democracy reigns there pure and 
triumphant. What is the consequence? In- 
tense mental excitement is the rule—the 
steam is kept on night and day. No real 
gentleman can live there, for the essence of 
his nature is quiet strength. 
We will grant, in fact are proud to think, 
that most of what is said about the present 
and prospective achievements of New England, 
and of the New England element, which is the 
life and ruling element of the country, falls 
short of the truth. But we remember with sad- 
ness that the most gifted of New England's 
daughters, when she was surrounded with all 
that was choice and fascinating in New England 
society wrote so despairingly in her diary, “0 
the Life! Will the Life never be sweet?” 
( Let us be sure that when she was married and 
in Rome binding up the wounds of those patriot 
soldiers, the Life was sweet.) 
Is not the heart of New England empty, 
just in proportion as its brain is excitedly and 
intensely active? And if yes, what are we 
going to do about it? Go back to despotism 
and Catholicism? No, no going back. Let 
us go onward. We can have those elements 
of life which work such strength, repose and 
sweetness in the Old World, on an entirely 
different and higher plane. Those who have 
thought much of the higher social life (for 
which, after all, all of us who are worth any- 
thing so constantly pray), are pretty much 
agreed that in the first stages at least, this 
movement must be entirely patriarchal in its 
character, that it must be religious, repressive 
and despotic, working out of these elements 
perfect freedom, joy and intense happiness 
such as it is enough to give the heartache to 
think of. But however this may be, at all 
events giving the heart that sweet repose which 
it so longs for, and which is so necessary for 
its well-being. 
It will naturally be asked whether this 
living in a spiritual despotism will destroy 
mental activity. We propose to answer this 
in another number; meanwhile we will just 
remember that Draper gives it as his opinion that 
Italy has done more than any other one coun 
try for the real intellectual advancement of 
J. Q 8. 

New York, Feb. 28, 1865. 

[ We give room to our correspondent in the 
above article because he evidently writes from 


loved oF There is the home of| his feelings and has something to say. We 
all inspirational art, sculpture, painting, poetry 


cannot but see that he throws on the colors 


There repose reigns, and with it] which he seeks to contrast, in depicting home 


and foreign society, with a too free and careless 
brush. We apprehend that he would find by 
trial of European life something different from 
the “sweet repose” that he dreams of. Still 
we concede a degree of truthfulness to the 
contrast which he draws, and welcome the su! 
ject as one worthy of thought and discussion. 


pect), be in as many more before he dies. |The justification of New England life is to be 
The|found, as our friend himself suggests, in the 





people all sit on nettles. Nobody looks up to 
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ses, of stagnation and despotism, and is seeking 
through a transition of toil and hot endeavor for 
rest on the high platform of freedom, complete 
development and brotherhood. If it is now in 
the valley of unrest it is not because it might 
not have staid back in the drowsy lap of Popish 
enchantment with other nations, but because 
it sees across the gulf and is coming out on the 
breezy heights of Christian Communism. 

a. 


nieetiee N. Y. Evening Post. 
THE GREAT OVERLAND TELEGRAPH. 


Late last fall and early in the winter three 
vessels, the barks Milton Badger, Carrie Bell and 
Matthew Lucas, laden with supplies and all the 
materials necessary for the erection of an ex- 
tended line of telegraph, sailed from New York 
for Victoria, on the Pacific coast. In mid-De- 
cember Colonel Charles S. Bulkley, who had been 
superintendent of the military telegraphs in the 
Department of the Gulf, and who is now En- 
gineer-in-Chief of the “Collins Overland Tele- 
graph Western Union Extension,” sailed with 
his surgeon and staff of assistants for San 
Francisco; and the latest journals announce his 
arrival there a month ago. From there he will 
go to British Columbia to start exploring parties 
and to make such arrangements as are necessary, 
preliminary to the outset of the main expedition, 
which starts in March to carry a telegraphic line 
along the Pacific coast, through the British and 
Russian-American possessions to Behring Straits, 
toconnect the United States, telegraphically, 
with Russia and “ the rest of mankind” on the 
eastern hemisphere. 

The material part of the expedition was fit- 
ted out from this city so quietly as to attract 
but little attention. The wires, the insulators, 
the instruments and implements, everything but 
the bare poles, necessary for the erection of 
the line, and all the supplies and clothing which 
the men will need in their long journey through 
thousands of miles of wild, and much of it un- 
explored, territory, have been sent, or will be 
forwarded from this city. The scheme to con- 
nect the old and new worlds ‘by a vast overland 
route is so gigantic, and involves so much more 
faith as well as fortitude than the first attempt 
tolay down a submarine line between England 
and America, that were it not for our war con- 
cerns and peace conferences, the Russian-Amer- 
can telegraph project would now be one of the 
illabsorbing subjects of public attention. As 
itis, the enterprise will probably proceed quietly, 
and We trust successfully, till, three years from 
now, we shall wake up some fine morning and 
find the London, Paris, and St, Petersburg news 
of yesterday in our journals of to day. Indeed, 
if all the telegraphic enterprises now projected 
and In Operation are then completed, we shall 
have intelligence but a few hours old from China, 
India, Japan, and “ the uttermost parts of the sea,” 
with our morning coffee every day. 

GOVERNMENT AID. 

_ The governments of Russia and of the United 
“tates are both largely and pecuniarily interested 
in this new enterprise. Great Britain has 
“ranted a charter for the construction of the line 
trough her American possessions. Secretary 

elles has already assigned a steam revenue- 
“utter which has been refitted and armed, and 
ar lies at San Francisco, to the service of the 
“edition. Another and larger steamer will 
‘lso be sent out from this side. With the ves- 
eels already employed, and those that will be 
Pe in the constant transportation of mate- 
"ay and supplies, the land and naval forces of 
the €xpedition will number not less than two 
‘housand men, 

BASE OF OPERATIONS. 
stminster, on the Gulf of Georgia, 
lumbia, is the immediate base of op- 


New W e 
British C 
Prati ms. 


to this point. Colonel Bulkley will then take 
up the line, and as he carries it along will be 
able to “report progress” daily. The first 
stretch will be from New Westminster to Fort 
Alexander, thence to Fort Fraser or Fort St. 
James, and thence to Fort Bahine, a distance, 
as the crow flies, of about four hundred miles. 
The country thus far has been explored and is 
settled “in spots” by fur-hunters and traders. 
Far beyond, on a nearly direct line to the Petty 
River, are forts and stations, here and there, 
belonging to or built for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company; but the necessity for supplies and 
materials will keep the exploring party and will 
establish the telegraph line nearer the coast ; and 
the route proposed contemplates an exploration 
of three thousand miles through wild and here- 
tofore almost untredden territory from Lake 
Bahine, the center of British Columbia, to the 
Yukan river, the extreme limit of the British 
possessions in America. So far as is possible 
or practicable the adjunct fleet will follow the 
land expedition. At numerous bays and inden- 
tations on the coast, supplies and materials can 
be set down, and one of the vessels which left 
here carried out a small, light-draft steamer 
forty feet in length, which can run up almost 
any of the rivers emptying in the Pacifie— 
Many of these numerous rivers have yet to be 
explored; indeed, the expedition ought to 
furnish us with a vast amount of information 
about a large but wholly unexplored region on 
this continent. 
EXPECTATIONS. 

“Great expectations” enter largely in the 
estimates and prospects of the expedition.— 
Thus, in the route from Bahine Lake to Yukan 
River the company “expect” to find the same 
character of country between the Coast Range 
and the interior Rocky Mountains as that which 
obtains or extends between the Sierra Nevada 
and the Coast Range. If this expectation is real- 
ized, they may expect to find quartz indications 
of gold and silver; and if they do, it would be 
well tospread the news as speedily and widely as 
possible, to attract the needy adventurers of the 
known gold regions, who are always ready to go 
“anywhere,” and who might be induced, if they 
did not strike gold, to follow the expedition, ex- 
change the pick for the axe, help to fell trees 
and to carry on the line. Plenty of help will 
be needed, and it is among the expectations of 
the company that the stray fur-hunters and 
natives whom the explorers may meet can be 
made useful in piloting the advance, or in watch- 
ing and taking care of the line as far as it has been 
erected. 


PLAN OF OPERATIONS. 


The few and far-between settlements in the 
earlier portion of the route will of course be 
made available stations by the company, and, 
so far as is possible, the people employed by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, their hunters and 
traders, can make themselves very useful to the 
line without abandoning their present business. 
Portable houses are among the outfitting materi- 
al of the expedition, so that, in regions destitute 
of timber, stations and quarters for the explor- 
ers can be set up. Imagination can picture the 
extensive mule caravan that will be needed to 
transport the insulators, the wires, over some 
stretches the bare poles, the provisions, the bag- 
gage, and all the necessary accompaniments of 
the expedition. In many places an abundance 
of game and fish will supply toa great extent 
the necessary food, but it will not do to depend | 
upon the precarious supplies to be derived from 
an unexplored country. ‘ 
From Yukan River to Cape Prince of Wales, | 
the nearest point to the Asiatic coast, the route 
is easy ; and from this cape to Cape Eust, the 
distance across Behring Strait requiring a sub- 
merged cable, is only thirty-six miles. 

On the Asiatic continent the point to be reached 
is the mouth of the Amoor River. The route 
may extend by land the entire distance, or only to 


by that time the Russians will have completed 
the connecting line from this point to Irkoutsk, 
Which is already connected by telegraph with 
St. Petersburgh. Then, with or without the 
Atlantic telegraph line, the Puck prophecy of 
putting a girdle round the earth will be fully 
realized. The western extension line compre- 
hends a scheme to run a branch line to Nagasaki, 
in Japan. India will soon be, by telegraph, at 
the very door of England. Within the past 
three years Russia has completed a line nearly 
three thousand five hundred miles to the fron- 
tiers of China. The present scheme of Russian- 
American connection may be impracticable, but 
it is by no means impossible, or it would not 
have met with the encouragement which has 
authorized the enterprise. We shall soon see 
the time when we can touch with telegraphic 
fingers almost every point of importance on the 
globe. 


FIRE FROM DARK RAYS. 

A striking discove ry and singular ly interesting 
experiment by Professor Tyndal, are mentioned 
in late London papers. A short time ago, he 
demonstrated that an opaque solution of iodine 
would intercept the luminous rays of a highly 
heated body, but allow the obscure rays, ot 
heat-rays, to pass. The same effect takes place 
with pure bisulphide of carbon, so that with 
these two substances an experimentalist 


can 
detach one set of rays from the other, although 
they are issuing at the same time from the 


heated substance. This power of separation 
enables him to experiment on one set or the other 
at pleasure, and it is Professor Tyndal’s experi 
ments on the obscure rays which we are now to 
notice. He produces an electric light, and of 
course heat, by a powerful battery ; then plac 
ing his solution of iodine at a proper distance, 
the luminous beam was cut off; but the intol- 
erable temperature felt on placing lis hand at 
the focus, proved that the heat-rays were still 
yassing. To quote the Professor's own words 4 
“Thin plates of tin and zine were placed suc 
cessively in the dark focus, and speedily fused ; 
matches were ignited, gun-cotton exploded, and 
brown paper set on fire, It is extremely inter 
esting,” he continues, “ to observe in the middle 
of the air of a perfectly dark room a piece of 
black paper suddenly pierced by the invisible 
rays, and the burning ring expanding on all 
sides from the centre of ignition.” 

On the 15th of October last, Professor Ty n 
dall repeated the experiment with sunlight in 
stead of artificial light. He placed a hollow 
lens, filled with the iodine solution, in the sun’s 
rays, and took precautions to prevent the pas 
sage of light even around the edges; the heat 
rays alone passed through, Although — the 
atmosphere was somewhat cloudy and smoky, 
the focus of the lens was burning hot. The 
same effects of burning and exploding, with the 
addition of explosion of gunpowder, took place 
as in the experiment above mentioned. “In 
fact,” remarks Professor Tyndall, “we had in 
the foeus of the sun’s dark rays a heat decidedly 
more powerful than that of the electric light 
similarly condensed, and all the effects ob 
tained with the former could be obtained in an 
increased degree with the latter.” We foresee 
that out of these experiments further results 
will be achieved, and unusually interesting Fri 
day evening lectures at the Royal Institution. 
— Khelectic Magqa:z ine, 


SHREW DNESS BETTER THAN TALENT. 
A professor in the occult: sciences had put up 
his sign near the palace of an oriental prince, 
who suddenly came in upon the pretender and 
put his wisdom to the test. “So thou knowest 


all things,” said the king: “then tell me toamer 





Penjinsk Gulf, and by cable across the Okhotsk 





It is expected that by mid-March the 


line from the Western States will be completed 


Sea. To reach the mouth of the Amoor River 
will require a period of at least three years, and 


row these three things only, or thou shalt lose 
thy head. 
are there in yonder mountain? 


First, how many baskets of earth 


Second, how 
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much is the king worth? Third, what will the 
king be thinking of when you come before him 
to report your answer ?” 

The professor was distressed beyond all 
measure, and in his apartments rolled upon the 
carpet in agony, for he knew, if unable to give the 
responses sought, he must die on the morrow. 
His servant, learning the trouble, offered to 
appear before the king and take his chance of 
answering the questions. The next morning 
the servant, clothed in his master’s robes, pre- 
sented himself to his majesty who was deceived 
by his appearance, and the king proceeded : 
“Tell me, how many baskets of earth are in 
yonder mountain?” “ Why, that depends upon 
cireumstances,” was the reply. “If the baskets 
are as large as the mountain, one will hold it; 
if half as large, two—if a quarter, four, and so 
on.” The king had to be satisfied, and pro- 
ceeded. “Now tell me what I, the king, am 
worth!” “ Well, your majesty, the king of heaven 
and earth was sold for thirty pieces of silver, and 

. you surely can’t be worth any more. I may 
safely conclude that you are worth one piece !” 
This was so witty an escape that the king laughed, 
and went on: “Now once more, tell me what 
[am thinking of, else you lose your head.” 
“Why, your majesty, you are now thinking 
that you are talking with my master the 
professor, whereas, it is only his servant.” 
“ Well done,” said the king, “ you shall have your 
reward,—for in this case the ‘servant is greater 
than the master,’ while he by your shrewdness 
has saved his head.”— Tales of Mishuu. 


CURRAN’S INGENUITY. 

The following anecdote is told of this celebra- 
tedlawyer: “A farmer attending a fair, with 
a hundred pounds in his pocket, took the pre- 
caution of depositing it in the hands of the 
landlord, at the public house at which he stopped. 
Having occasion for it shortly afterwards, he 
resorted to ‘mine host’ for payment; but the 
landlord, too deep for the countryman, won- 
dered what hundred he meant, and was quite 
sure no such sum had ever been lodged in his 
hands by the astonished rustic. After ineffec- 
tual appeals to his recollection, the farmer ap- 
plied to Curran for advice. * Have patience my 
friend, said the counsel; ‘speak to the land- 
lord civilly, tell him you might have left your 
money with some other person. Take a friend 
with you and lodge with him another hundred 
in the presence of your friend and then come to 
me.’ He did so, and returned to Curran: ‘ And 
now | don’t see how | am going to be better off 
for this, even if I should get my second hundred 
again: but how is that to be done? ‘Go and 
ask him for it when he is alone, said the coun- 
sel. ‘Aye Sir! but asking won’t do, I’m afraid, 
not without my witness, at any rate.’ ‘Never 
mind, take my advice,’ said the counsel, ‘do as 
| bid you and return.’ The farmer went to the 
landlord, obtained his second hundred pounds, 
and glad to find that in his possession, returned 
to the lawyer. ‘ Now Sir, I suppose I must be 
content; but I don’t see that I’m much better 
off’ ‘ Well then,’ said Curran, ‘now take your 
friend with you, and ask the landlord for the 
hundred pounds your friend saw you leave with 
him.’ We need not add that the wily land- 
lord had been taken off his guard, while our hon- 
est farmer returned to thank the counsel exult 

ingly, with both hundreds in his pocket !” 


VILLAGE AMUSEMENTS. 

OLp Foixs’ Concert.—We had the pleasure of 
attending a Concert given in Wallace Hall last Fri- 
(day evening by twenty-six of the ladies and gentle- 
men of Wallingford, in costumes representing the 
style of dress worn a hundred yearsago. The music, 
also, was selected from some of the good old tunes 
of those days, interspersed with modern and some 
comic songs. Mrs Adams and the Misses Carrington 
and Atwater sang solos very sweetly. The singers 
ranged from 15 to 60 years of age. There were some 


Mr. Thomas, invited the audience to join in singing 
Coronation, which they did.——But we must not neg- 
lect to mention the costumes more particularly. They 
were the veritable dresses of some of the old New 
England forefathers and mothers—displaying a style 
for the most part neat and becoming, and in some 
respects elegant. The bonnets, however, were an 
exception to this statement, having an effect quite 
the opposite of graceful, an opinion in which the 
singers probably concurred as they were soon laid 
aside. The gentlemen’s dress was more odd even 
than that of the ladies, and the long beards and 
heavy wigs did not strike us so favorably. As pre- 
senting the traits of a former age, the entertainment 
was amusing, and the music was a treat. 


Scnoo. Exurpsrrion.—Miss Parker and her pupils, 
of the Gothic Seminary in Wallingford, gave an 
Exhibition at Wallace Hall last Monday evening, 
the 27th ult. The entertainment consisted of Tab- 
leaux and recitations interspersed with music by 
the brass band. The tableaux were tasteful and 
highly pleasing. “Taking the Veil,” “ Night,” and 
“ Knighthood,” with a good picture of Queen Bess, 
were pretty enough. “The Light of Other Days,» 
a tallow candle burning in a tin stick; “ The Shades 
of our Ancestors,’—a show of old umbrellas on the 
stage; and “The Belle of Gothic Seminary”—not a 
damsel, but the brazen thing used to call the school 
together, were practical puns sufficiently aggrava- 
ting. We would like to encourage amusements 
so chaste and improving as the tableaux vivants ; and 
we would suggest for the benefit of all who wish to 
entertain the public in this way, that they should 
endeavor to fill up the long intervals between the 
scenes with music. When a man goes to be amused, 
he don't like to be left on his own hands. A violin 
with a piano or melodeon accompaniment, would 
make a delicious atmosphere of art, through which 
to look at the pictures. 


Tue Bau given by Mr. Valentine a week previous 
to the foregoing, also had its attractions. Neverthe- 
less a short attendance in the ball-room on this occa- 
sion impressed us with the reflection that though 
dancing is a very good and healthy and desirable 
amusement, properly regulated, yet that the fashions 
of dress, the exposure, and the intemperate practice 
of extending the exercises into the small hours of the 
morning, which at present prevail in ball-rooms, are 
evils which more than counterbalance the good 
reaped from them. In the good time that is coming 
we shall hope to see this noble accomplishment better 
appreciated and less abused. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


CHARLESTON, after its evacuation by the Rebels 
was occupied by the 55th Massachusetts Negro 
Regiment, who entered the city, amidst the cheers 
of enthusiastic crowds of colored persons, singing 
the John Brown song: 


“John Brown’s body lies mouldering in the grave, 
His soul is marching on!” 


An officer of this reigment isa son of William 
Lloyd Garrison. Col. Woodford of New York who 
was formerly obliged to leave Charleston by a com- 
mittee of abolition-hunting citizens, now returns to 
rule it as Provost-Marshal. The ruin and desolation 
of a considerable part of the city are described to be 
complete. The lower districts are called Gilmore- 
town, from the havoc made there by the shells 
of Gen. Gilmore’s“‘ swamp angel.” A correspondent 
of the Tribune sends to that Journal a quantity 
of grass which he plucked in the street before some 
of the great Hotels in what was formerly the busiest 
part of the city. The retribution that has fallen on 
this turbulent city is poetical and complete. Its 
fall included the capture of 450 guns. 


SHERMAN is supposed to be moving Northward 
without serious opposition, from the fact that the 
Richmond papers preserve a studied silence about 
his operations. 

Tue State Legislature of Louisiana ratified the 
Constitutional amendment for ever prohibiting Slay- 
ery, on the 17th of Feb., there being but one yote 
against the passage of the resolution. New Jersey 
refuses to ratify it. 





fine voices, and their tempo was pertect. The leader, 


ARRIVALS from Europe announce the death of the 


Duke of Northumberland, in the 73d year of his age, 
He was a fellow of several learned Societies and 
president of a number of benevolent and other in. 
stitutions. 

Extracts from the Richmond papers disclose the 
fact that the Rebel Congress is approaching a pre- 
mature dissolution, many members from the south 
and west in danger of being cut off from their 
homes by the advance of Sherman having left the 
Capitol, so that there is scarcely a quorum remain- 
ing for transaction of business. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. H., N. Y.—“ During the last twenty years | 
have kept a record of all the cases that came under 
my observation of the tyranny of men over women 
in the matrimonial state, with the intention of wri- 
ting a book on the subject. I had of late been se- 
riously thinking of putting my manuscripts on the 
subject into shape for publication. There seems to 
be no rest for my mind until the book is printed. | 
go to and fro and find no rest. The hand of destiny 
is on me, and I feel that sooner or later I must 
put my hand to the plow. I have been led to write 
to you,on account of reference being made to the 
subject in the last Crrcunar. Your Washington 
correspondent crudely remarks that he has had con- 
fessions made to him concerning the tyranny of men 
in compelling their wives to take preventives, &c. 
Now this is nothing compared to what women have 
confessed to me and what I have seen and heard. | 
have traveled in a dozen states, from Maine to Califor- 
nia, and have found the same tyranny everywhere. In 
California I found the most revolting cases, because 
that state was the focus where all other states were 


represented. Now the editor of THE Crrcunar says, 
“Send on your facts.” Has he any idea what he is 
calling for? Does he know how much material of 


this description there is in my possession, and how 
much it has cost me to collect it, and how much 
more it will cost to work it up for the public eye?’ 
I do not want my name made public. For a small 
compensation so that I might live while preparing 
my facts I would give THE CrRcULAR some.” 


As we offer to our readers a free paper, we 
cannot afford to pay for contributions to its columns, 
but we should like to have you keep at work in the 
field yonhave entered. It presents an opportunity for 
philanthropic effort as great perhaps as ever the 
wrongs of slavery did. If our readers should any 
of them desire to sustain our correspondent, in his 
proposed attempt to show up the facts of woman- 
slavery, their contributions for that purpose, will be 
forwarded to him if addressed to this office. 


D. E. B., N.H—The correction you propose is 
perhaps immaterial. The spirit of your communica- 
tion was sufficiently plain to indicate itsmeaning. We 
are sorry to say that we are out of the publications 
you request. If we can oblige you in any other way 
please inform us. 


Mrs. M. L. F., Vt.—If you will send us your con- 
tribution, we will examine it, and if it is not deemed 
suitable for our use we will return it to you. 


0. D., Kansas.—We send you our pamphlet and 
specimen numbers of THe Crrcunar giving such 
information as you require. 

J. 0., lowa.—* Please send me your pamphlet. 1 
would also inquire if the Bible Argument is in print, 
and if you have any other works on Communism’ 
Tue Crecunar has lately assumed a new character 
and I am well pleased with it. Having been long # 
convert to Socialism in one form or another, I hail 
with delight every indication of success.” 


The pamphlet ordered is sent. Our other publi- 
cations are exhausted. We trust to replenish them 
with new editions or new matter of a similar kind 
before long. 


-G.J., Vermont, and WV. P., Ilinois.—Please note 
the answer above as a reply to your request. 

E. R. H. B., Minn.—Thanks for your friendly 
responses. 


Letters Received —E. B., R. J. W., J. A. G., D.and 
D. M.H., H.L.0. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 


40 READE STREET, 2 Doors East oF BroapwsY 
New YORK. 

Copies of THe Crrcunar, and of our pamphlet 

entitled, “The Oneida Community; a Familiar 

position of its Ideas and Practical Life,” may be 


Ex- 
ob- 





tained at this Agency. 





